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Introduction 

A  Letter  from  the  Governor 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
20301  MAIL  SERVICE  CENTER 
RALEIGH,  NC  27699-0301 

MICHAEL  F.  EASLEY 
GOVERNOR 

Dear  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  Members: 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to 
exploring  government,  elections,  and  politics  in  our  state. 

Government  plays  a  critical  role  in  our  daily  lives.  It  is  the  backbone  of  our  society.  In  North 
Carolina,  we  have  three  branches  of  state  government:  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  One 
cannot  work  without  the  others. 

In  North  Carolina,  elections  and  politics  also  play  a  major  role  in  how  our  government  operates. 
As  students,  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Kids  Voting  activity  held  during 
formal  elections.  I  hope  that  you  have  realized  that  voting  will  be  an  important  responsibility 
when  you  become  an  adult.  Your  vote  is  your  voice. 

Please  read  this  issue  of  the  magazine  to  discover  certain  aspects  of  our  state  related  to 
government,  elections,  and  politics.  Learn  about  voting  technology  and  political  cartoons.  Read 
about  the  suffragettes  and  their  fight  for  equality.  Learn  what  unique-sounding  political  terms 
mean.  Find  out  in  this  issue  how  an  idea  can  become  a  law,  and  other  important  facts.  You  can 
even  discover  some  background  information  on  your  new  governor.  Enjoy! 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  F.  Easley 

MFE:  finh 
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Introduction  to  the  Ins  and  OutS  of  State  Government 


an  you  imagine  our  society  without  a 
government?  What  exactly  is 
government,  anyway?  Let's  search  a 
standard  dictionary  for  the  meaning.  To 
govern  refers  to  an  "act  or 
process  for  providing  direction 


The  foundation  of  state  government  resides 
in  the  state  constitution.  North  Carolina  has 
had  three  constitutions  in  its  history.  The  first 
one  was  adopted  and  approved  in  1776.  The 


The  North  Carolina  state  flag  (upper  left),  the  Legislative 
Building  (top  photo),  and  Raleigh,  the  capital  city  (left),  are  all 
aspects  of  our  state  government.  Images  courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 


or  control."  We  could  define  government  as 
"the  complex  of  political  institutions,  laws, 
and  customs  through  which  the  function  of 
governing  is  carried  out."  Government  can 
include  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 
However,  for  our  purposes,  we  will 
concentrate  on  our  state  government.  This 
government  provides  services  for  the  people 
of  North  Carolina,  and  it  protects  the  rights  of 
the  residents. 


second  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1868,  after  the  Civil  War.  This 
constitution  was  changed  many 
times  over  the  years.  These 
changes,  or  amendments,  became 
so  numerous  that  in  1970  North 
Carolinians  voted  to  adopt  a  new  constitution. 
The  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1971  is 
currently  used  as  our  main  set  of  laws. 

Our  state  constitution  contains  two 
important  principles.  First,  it  states  that 
political  power  comes  from  the  people  (the 
idea  of  popular  sovereignty).  This  power  is 
put  into  action  when  the  adult  citizens  in  your 
lives  vote  and  elect  leaders  to  represent  them 
in  government.  Second,  the  constitution 
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The  above  chart  shows  the  organization  of  state  government.  It  does  not  reflect  the  addition  of  the  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  which 
was  created  in  July  2000.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


declares  that  government  is  limited.  Our 
government  should  have  enough  power  to 
protect  and  provide  for  its  citizens  but  not  so 
much  that  it  could  threaten  the  freedom  of  the 
people. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  have  three  branches 
of  government.  These  three  branches  are  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Just  by 
looking  at  each  name,  can  you  guess  what 
takes  place  under  each  branch? 

Let's  look  first  at  the  legislative  branch.  If 
you  guessed  that  this  branch  creates  the  laws, 
you  get  an  A!  Laws  for  our  state  are  made  in 
Raleigh,  the  capital  city.  The  legislative  branch 


consists  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly.  Two  houses  make  up  the  General 
Assembly  (also  known  as  the  legislature):  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives. 

Adult  citizens  of  voting  age  elect  our  state 
senators  and  representatives  (collectively 
called  legislators)  from  districts  across  the 
state.  Our  legislators  can  introduce  and 
discuss  bills  (written  ideas)  that  may  become 
laws.  In  addition  to  making  laws,  the  General 
Assembly  performs  other  functions. 

The  house  of  representatives  can  formally 
accuse  (impeach)  members  of  government  for 
doing  something  unethical  or  against  policy. 
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The  governor  resides  in  the  Executive  Mansion  (above)  during  his  term  in  office.  The  mansion  is  located  in  Raleigh,  the  capital  city.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 


The  senate  can  hold  trials  for  accused 
government  officials.  If  convicted,  the  officials 
are  then  removed  from  office.  The  General 
Assembly  considers  amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution.  It  can  also  propose 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution  if  three- 
fifths  of  each  house  vote  to  do  so.  It  also  sets 
state  taxes  and  decides  how  to  spend  tax 
money  (for  instance,  on  schools,  roads,  or 
prisons). 

The  second  branch  of  government  is  the 
executive.  The  governor  of  our  state  heads  the 
executive  branch,  which  enforces,  or  carries 
out,  our  laws.  Our  governor  is  elected  to  a 
four-year  term  in  office.  He  or  she  can  serve 
only  two  four-year  terms  in  a  row  but  may  be 
reelected  even  years  later.  Though  the 


governor  cannot  make  laws,  he  or  she  does 
have  the  power  to  refuse,  or  veto,  a  bill  that 
the  General  Assembly  has  passed.  The 
governor  received  this  power  by  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  in  1996. 

The  governor  appoints  people  to  help  him 
or  her  carry  out  North  Carolina's  laws.  Ten  of 
these  people,  known  as  the  cabinet,  manage 
some  of  the  state's  departments  of 
government.  These  departments  include  the 
Department  of  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources  (where  THJHA  resides), 
the  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public 
Safety,  the  Department  of  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
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The  State  Capitol  Building  in  Raleigh.  The  governor  has  his  office  here.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 


the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Department  of  Revenue,  and  the 
Department  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  (established  in  July 
2000). 

Now,  some  other  department  heads  and 
state  officials  must  win  elections  in  order  to 
hold  their  offices  and  manage  their  agencies. 
These  nine  officials  make  up  the  Council  of 
State.  They  are  elected  to  four-year  terms  and 
have  no  limits  on  reelection.  The  Council  of 
State  serves  as  an  advisory  council  to  the 
governor.  The  nine  elected  officials  include 
the  lieutenant  governor,  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  state  auditor,  the  state  treasurer,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
attorney  general,  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and 
the  commissioner  of  insurance. 

The  third  branch  of  state  government  is 
responsible  for  interpreting  and  explaining  the 
laws.  This  judicial  branch  has  to  make  sure 


that  a  law  does  not  take  away  any  basic  rights 
of  the  people.  The  judicial  branch  has  to 
ensure  that  anyone  accused  of  breaking  a  law 
in  North  Carolina  receives  a  fair  trial.  It  also 
decides  how  a  person  who  breaks  the  law  will 
be  punished. 

At  the  center  of  the  judicial  branch  is  the 
court  system,  which  is  divided  into  trial  courts 
and  appeals  courts.  The  courts  in  North 
Carolina  function  at  several  levels  (district, 
superior,  court  of  appeals),  but  the  most 
powerful  one  is  the  state  supreme  court.  The 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  hears  appeals 
of  cases  in  which  a  convicted  person  could 
receive  death  or  life  imprisonment  as  a 
punishment.  These  are  called  capital  cases. 

The  supreme  court  also  hears  petitions  from 
the  court  of  appeals  and  other  cases  that  it 
believes  to  be  important  enough. 

Though  the  three  branches  have  distinct  and 
separate  functions,  overall,  they  work  together 
to  operate  the  complicated  process  known  as 

government.  Without  them, 
our  state  might  be  subject  to 
disorder  and  chaos. 
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POLITICAL,  CARTOONS 

by  Sandra  Boyd* 


pen  the  main  section  of  a  daily 
newspaper  and  turn  to  the  editorial 
page.  This  page  includes  comments 
and  opinions  about  events  happening  in  the 
news.  You  will  also  probably  find  a  political 
cartoon  there.  If  you  have  been  keeping  up 
with  current  events,  you  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  understanding  what  statement  a 
political  cartoon  is  making. 


Political  cartoons  have  been  a  part  of 
American  journalism  and  politics  since  1754. 
The  first  political  cartoon  published  in  an 
American  newspaper  was  created  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  that  year.  Franklin  wanted  the 
separate  colonies  to  join  together  for  defense 
purposes,  so  he  needed  to  find  a  symbol  to 


Though  it  was  not  quite  the  first  American  editorial  cartoon, 
Benjamin  Franklin's  famous  snake,  published  in  his  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  for  May  9, 1754,  was  the  first  cartoon  to  appear  in  an 
American  newspaper. 


Can  you  guess  the  message  being  sent  in  the  ca.  1935  cartoon  above? 

Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

Political  cartoons  appear  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  use  pictures,  symbols,  and 
words  to  comment  on  current  events,  topics, 
and  politics.  These  cartoons  are  often  funny, 
but  not  always.  Their  main  purpose  is  to 
present  an  opinion  or  make  a  comment  about 
the  politics  or  events  of  the  time. 


which  all  Americans  could  respond.  Fie 
decided  to  use  a  cartoon  of  a  snake  cut  into 
eight  parts.  Each  part  of  the  snake  was  labeled 
as  a  separate  colony.  He  added  the  words 
"Join,  or  Die"  to  make  his  point  that  all  the 
colonies  needed  to  unite  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  His 
cartoon  was  published  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  colonies,  and  the  snake 
became  a  symbol  that  was  used  later  to  raise 
support  in  the  colonies  during  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written. 
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‘Samira  Boyd  volunteers  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  is  a  former 
high  school  special  education  teacher. 


More  than  one  hundred  years  passed  before 
the  use  of  political  cartoons  became 
widespread  in  newspapers.  Since  early 
newspapers  were  printed  using  woodblocks 
and  engraving,  drawings  were  hard  to 
reproduce  and  were  not  used  frequently. 

When  technology  improved  in  the  1880s  and 
drawings  could  be  more  easily  printed, 
political  cartoons  began  appearing  more 
regularly  in  daily  newspapers.  Over  the  years, 
political  cartoons  have  played  an  important 
part  in  journalism.  Jeff  MacNelly,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  won  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  his  political 
cartoons. 


Some  of  our  national  symbols  began  as 
figures  in  political  cartoons.  "Uncle  Sam"  has 
changed  since  he  first  appeared  in  the  1800s, 
but  he  is  still  used  to  represent  the  United 
States.  The  elephant  was  first  used  to  represent 
the  Republican  Party  in  an  1874  cartoon.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  has  been  used  to  symbolize 
American  values  since  1889. 

Political  cartoons  continue  to  be  popular. 

The  imagery  changes  but  always  includes 
things  people  recognize.  Sometimes  caricatures 
are  used.  In  these  caricatures,  famous  people 
are  drawn  with  exaggerated  features  that  make 
them  easily  recognizable.  Today,  cartoons 
often  include  images  from  familiar  television 
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Jeff  MacNelly  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  cartoon  above  that  features  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  Form  1040.  Image  courtesy  of  Chris  Cassatt.  Used  with  permission. 
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shows,  movies,  and  advertisements.  Political 
cartoonists  use  well-known  symbols  or 
pictures  so  that  they  can  get  their  points  across 
to  readers. 


Today,  there  are  fewer  full-time  political 
cartoonists  at  daily  newspapers  than  in  the 
past.  According  to  one  North  Carolina  political 
cartoonist,  the  odds  are  better  of  making  it  into 
the  National  Basketball 
Association  than  of  landing  a 
full-time  position  as  a  political 
cartoonist!  But  political 
cartoonists  enjoy  their 
challenging  and  rewarding 
work.  They  draw  cartoons 
that  make  statements  about 
issues  and  events  that  are 
important  in  their 
communities. 

Becoming  a  political 
cartoonist  involves  much 
more  than  being  able  to  draw 
cartoons.  Dwane  Powell, 
award-winning  political 
cartoonist  for  the  News  and 
Observer  in  Raleigh,  has  advice 
for  young  doodlers.  He  points 
out  that  a  cartoonist 
must  read  a  lot  and 
develop  a  social 
conscience  so  that  he  or 
she  can  have  opinions 
and  ideas  about  current 
events  and  issues.  Then 
a  cartoonist  can  nail 
down  an  idea  and 
express  it  with 
caricatures  and  artwork. 
John  Cole  of  the 
Durham  Herald-Sun  says 
that  drawing  is 
secondary.  He  advises 
young  artists  who  are 


Du  ane  Powell  works  as  a  cartoonist  at  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  One  of  his  cartoons  appears  above.  Image 
courtesy  of  Dwane  Powell  and  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  Used  with  permission. 
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In  the  cartoon  above,  Dwane  Powell  visits  the  current  budget  crisis  in  North  Carolina.  Image  courtesy  of  Dwane  Powell  and  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  Used  with  permission. 
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Fans  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  may  appreciate  the  above  cartoon  by  John  Cole,  of  the 
Durham  Herald-Sun.  Image  courtesy  of  John  Cole  and  the  Durham  Herald-Sun.  Used  wiffo  permission. 


interested  in  political  cartoons  to  read  and  pay 
attention  to  the  news,  because  the  most 
important  part  of  drawing  a  political  cartoon  is 
understanding  and  developing  an  idea. 

Political  cartoons  have  been  important  since 
the  1700s,  and  they  continue  to  have  an  impact 
today.  Examine  some  of  the  political  cartoons 


Kevin  Siers  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  produced  the  above  cartoon. 
What  statement  is  the  cartoon  making?  Image  courtesy  of  Kevin  Siers 
and  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Used  with  permission. 

in  your  local  newspaper,  and  see  what 
opinions  are  being  expressed  about  current 
events  and  issues.  Do  you  agree  with  them,  or 
do  you  have  other  ideas? 


Here’s  to  the  land  of  the  ozone  spike,  f 

Where  tailpipes  perfume  the  clogged  turnpike, 

Where  the  weak  can’t  breathe  when  the  day  grows  late, 
It’s  another  Code  Orange  in  the  Old  North  State. 

Here’s  to  the  land  of  the  constant  haze, 

Where  the  02  reacts  with 
the  sun’s  hot  rays, 

(At  least  we’re  not  as 
bad  as  the  Golden  State) 

Here’s  to 

(  cough-hack-wheeze ) 
the  Old  North  State. 


John  Cole,  of  the  Durham  Herald-Sun,  offers  an  opinion  on  the  ozone  layer  in  his  cartoon  above.  Image  courtesy  of  John  Cole  and  the  Durham 
Herald-Sun.  Image  used  with  permission. 
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2001  Tor  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest 
Winner:  Political  Party  Contest 

by  Adam  Knepper* 


[Editor's  Note:  Students  answered  the 
following  essay  prompt  to  enter  the 
2001  contest:  "Pretend  that  a  new 
party  will  be  established  in  North 
Carolina.  This  new  party  would 
include  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  eighteen.  Write  a  narrative 
that  includes  details  of  how  and  why 
this  party  has  been  created.  What  is 
the  name  of  this  new  party?  What  is 
important  to  the  citizens  who  become 
members  of  the  party?  List  the 
objectives  or  goals  that  this  party  will 
try  to  achieve.  What  type  of  political 
candidate  would  this  neio  party 
support  or  elect  as  president  of  the 
United  States  or  governor  of  North 
Carolina?"] 

y  party  is  called  the 

Youth  Party,  as  it 
»  W  consists  only  of 
people  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  eighteen.  This  party 
was  created  by  young  people 
across  the  United  States, 
united  in  a  common  cause. 
Our  party  was 


fact  that  one  must 
be  thirty-five  years 
of  age  before 
running  for 
president.  We 
would  prefer  to 
support  and  elect 
an  eighteen-year- 
old  male  or  female 
for  president  of  the 
U.S.,  as  a  person  at 
the  top  of  our 
range  would  have 
more  experience  and 
knowledge  of  U.S.  politics 
and  government.  For 
governor  of  North  Carolina, 
we  would  probably  try  to 
elect  a  younger  candidate,  in 
the  range  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  old. 

This  party  has  been 
created 


the 


tout® 


party 


B«les' 


created  because 
young  people  felt  that  we 
needed  to  fight  for  the  things 
that  are  important  to  us.  We 
are  concerned  about 
education,  the  military,  the 
national  debt,  illegal  drugs, 
and  crime.  We  would  try  to 
make  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  changes  the 


because  youth  have 
different  concerns  than  the 
adults  of  America.  The  issue 
of  education  affects  us  now; 
whereas,  later,  we  may  be 
stuck  with  a  bad  military  or 
bad  environment  (ozone 
layer,  pollution,  etc.).  The 
things  that  the  government 
does  now  will  affect  our 
generation  once  we  become 
adults.  We  feel  that  we 


should  try  to  change  this 
cycle  of  destruction  before 
we  get  stuck  with  the 
problems  of  this  generation. 
We  also  have  created  this 
party  because  we  feel  that 
we  need  to  finally  have  a 
voice  on  things,  let[ting]  the 
world  know 
what  our 
positions  are 
on  things, 
such  as 
education  and  national 
security.  For  countless 
generations,  young  people 
have  sat  dormant  and 
stagnant  on  federal  politics, 
and  we  feel  that  we  finally 
need  to  be  heard,  to  have  an 
outcrying  voice  against  the 
problems  and  issues  of  the 
United  States. 

Citizens  [who]  become 
members  of  my  party  are 
concerned  with  many  issues. 


Qj] 
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* Adam  Knepper  wrote  his  essay  as  an  eighth-grade  member  of  the  Davis  Drive  Middle  Junior 
Historians,  from  Davis  Drive  Middle  School  in  Apex,  advised  by  Cynthia  Baker. 


one  of  the  largest  of  which  is 
education.  This  issue  affects 
us  now,  and  it  will  also  affect 
our  children.  Many  of  our 
public  schools  are  in 
desperate  need  of  help,  the 
teachers  are  not  getting  paid 
enough,  and  it  is  getting  so 
that  any  kid  [who]  wants  to 
get  an  M-16  and  reenact 
Columbine  at  his  or  her  own 
school  can  do  so  without 
much  trouble.  We  under¬ 
stand  this  because  we  are 
living  this  now,  and  we 
know  what  it  is  like  to  feel 
terror  whenever  you  hear  a 
loud,  sharp  noise  around 
you. 

Another  issue  that 
concerns  us  is  the  U.S. 
military.  The  U.S.  hasn't  had 
a  full-blown  war  in  almost 
thirty  years.  We  aren't  ready, 
trained,  and  prepared  for  an 


air  attack.  In  this  day  and 
age,  Iraq  could  shoot  a  nuke 
at  us,  and  it  would  be  here  in 
twenty  minutes.  The  United 
States  population  would 
only  have  ten  minutes' 


warning  that  they  were 
going  to  die.  The  U.S.  could 
do  nothing  about  it,  except 
fire  more  nukes  at  Iraq  and 
hope  that  they  do  not  shoot 
back.  In  twenty-four  hours, 
life  as  we  know  it  would 
cease  to  exist.  This  is  a  crude 
example.  This  theory  could 
apply  to  many  problems 
within  our  military.  The  way 
to  stop  this  particular 
situation  is  to  increase  the 
military  research  budget  to 
work  on  a  missile-defense 
system. 

One  of  the  biggest  things 
that  we  are  concerned  about 
is  the  illegal  drug  and 
weapons  trade.  Illegal  drugs 
and  weapons  are  running 
rampant  in  this  country,  and 
most  of  the  people  who  sell 
them  are  getting  rich.  My 
idea  of  stopping  the  illegal 

drug  trade  is  to 
increase  police 
awareness  in 
small  towns, 
hire  more 
police  in  the 
large  cities,  and 
to  make  sure 
that  the  police 
are  on  the 
shifts  that 
drugs  are  most 
rampant  on. 

We  would 
have  drug-trained  dogs  at  all 
airports  to  sniff  every  bag 
before  it  leaves.  We  would 
have  inspections  of  every 
large  shipment  on  planes 
and  ships. 


To  get  illegal  guns  off  the 
streets,  we  will  have  quick- 
reference  retina  scans  at  all 
gun  sales,  and  at  permanent 
and  temporary  gun  shops. 
This  includes  gun  shows  as 
well  as  shops.  We  will  also 
work  to  get  illegal  automatic 
weapons  off  the  streets. 

My  political  party  would 
try  to  achieve  several  things. 
We  will  achieve  an  overall  20 
percent  drop  in  violent 
crime.  We  would  also  try  to 
stop  the  drug  shipments 
coming  into  the  United 
States  by  50  percent.  We 
would  also  send  diplomats 
to  end  the  fighting  in  the 
Middle  East.  One  of  our 
largest  goals  would  be  to  get 
Communism  out  of  Cuba. 

These  are  the  goals  of  my 
political  party.  My  party  is 
liberal  in  the  way  that  we  are 
always  open  to  new  ideas 
and  concepts,  like  a 
Democrat.  But,  we  are  also 
conservative,  like  the 
Republicans.  We  would  be 
called  the  Youth  Party. 


Kids  Voting:  A  Fish  Story 

by  Janice  Jordan* 


id  you  vote  in  the  2000  election?  More 
than  1.5  million  kids  in  the  United 
States  did.  They  participated  in  the 
election  through  Kids  Voting  USA.  This 
national  organization  works  with  schools, 
families,  and  communities  to  give  children 
hands-on  voting  experience.  And  it  all  started 
with  fish  (but  we'll  get  to  that  later!). 


with  others  and  respecting  people's 
differences.  Most  important,  they  discover 
that  a  democracy  remains  strong  only  if 
people  vote  in  elections.  Voting  is  an 
important  responsibility  of  every  adult  citizen. 
At  home,  children  work  with  their  parents  on 
assignments  and  discuss  election  issues. 


Illustration  courtesy  of  Glenn  Bradshaw  of  the  Design  Section  at  tlie  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Here's  how  Kids  Voting  USA  works.  Youth 
in  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  register 
at  school  to  vote.  They  take  part  in  action- 
packed  classroom  activities  that  teach  them  to 
gather  information  and  to  practice  decision 
making.  They  also  learn  about  cooperating 


On  Election  Day,  kids  go  to  the  polls  with 
their  parents  (high  school  students  may  visit 
by  themselves)  to  cast  their  ballots.  Volunteers 
from  community  Kids  Voting  organizations 
are  on  hand  to  welcome  and  assist  them. 
Instead  of  using  voting  machines,  young 
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* Janice  Jordan  is  a  historical  publications  editor  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


people  use  paper  ballots  containing  the 
same  candidates  and  issues  as  adult 
ballots.  They  also  use  special  voting 
booths.  After  the  polls  close,  volunteers 
count  the  kids'  votes  and  report  the 
results  to  schools  and  the  news  media. 

How  important  are  kids'  votes?  Very 
important!  Youth  who  vote  also 
motivate  their  parents  to  vote.  Many 
parents  say  they  voted  because  their 
kids  made  sure  of  it.  In  the  1996 
national  election,  more  than  600,000 
people  went  to  the  polls  because  of  kids 
voting.  Just  think — kids  play  a  role  in 
electing  mayors,  governors, 
congresspeople,  and  even  the  president! 
That's  not  just  kids  voting,  that's  kids' 
power! 

Which  brings  us  back  to  fish.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  fish,  the  three  men  who 
founded  Kids  Voting  USA  wouldn't 
have  gone  to  Costa  Rica  in  1988.  It  was 
there,  while  on  a  fishing  trip,  that  they 
learned  that  the  country's  voter  turnout 
is  very  high,  about  80  percent.  Why  is  it 
high?  Costa  Ricans  have  a  long  tradition 
of  taking  their  children  to  the  polls  with 
them,  and  so  kids  learn  early  the 
importance  of  voting.  By  the  time  they 
reach  adulthood,  voting  just  comes 
naturally  (like  brushing  your  teeth!). 

The  men  knew  right  away  that  they  had 
hooked  a  powerful  idea.  And  they 
didn't  let  it  get  away! 


The  first  Kids  Voting  USA 
program  in  North  Carolina 
began  in  1992  in 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
County.  Today,  nine 
counties  participate: 
Buncombe,  Cabarrus, 
Catawba,  Cumberland, 
Durham,  Guilford, 
Haywood,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Wake.  In  February  2001, 
a  bill  to  fund  Kids  Voting 
programs  in  the  other 
ninety-one  counties  was 
introduced  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Perhaps  youth  in 
every  county  will  soon  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
Election  Day.  That's  the  goal 
of  Kids  Voting  USA: 
"Building  better  voters  one 
student  at  a  time." 
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Ottoman's  (^ncfjfycaqe  and  otts  compact  on  government 

by  RoAnn  Bishop' 


ice  winning  suffrage  (the  right  to 
-vote)  in  1920,  women  in  North 
Carolina  have  used  their  votes  to 
elect  candidates  and  enact  legislation  that 
they  believed  would  improve  government 
and  make  positive  changes  in  the  lives  of  the 
state's  people.  However,  until  the  early  1900s, 
Tar  Heel  women,  like  women  in  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  had  little  control  over  their  own 
lives.  The  law  did  not  allow  women  to  vote  or 
seek  office,  and  married  women  could  not 
own  property  in  their  own  names.  Even  their 
children  and  personal  possessions  did  not 
legally  belong  to  them,  but  to  their  husbands. 
Because  they  were  expected  to  stay  at  home 
and  care  for  their  families,  women  had  little 
opportunity  to  earn  money  or  get  an 
education. 

In  1848  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Lucretia  Mott  organized  the  first  American 
women's  rights  convention  in  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York.  There,  Stanton  called  for  giving 
women  the  vote,  providing  equal 
opportunities  in  jobs  and  education,  and 
ending  gender-based  discrimination.  These 
goals  became  the  basis  of  the  nationwide 
women's  rights  movement. 


VOTES  forWOMEN 


The  woman's  suffrage  banner  above  is  in  the  museum's  collection.  The  banner  belonged  to  suffragist 
Gertrude  Weil,  of  Goldsboro.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


WOMEN 

bring  all 

VOTER  S 

into  the  world 

Let  Women  Vote 


The  poster  above  is  an  artifact  from  the  museum's  collection.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


After  the  Civil  War,  North  Carolina  women 
began  working  outside  the  home  in  offices 
and  factories  to  help  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  When  public  higher  education 
became  available  to  females 
after  Reconstruction,  some 
women  went  to  college.  During 
the  1880s  and  1890s,  a  few 
—  women  entered  the  male- 
dominated  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  and  dentistry.  Others 
worked  as  teachers  and  nurses.  As 


■ 
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"RoAnn  Bishop  works  as  an  associate  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Gertrude  Weil  (left)  was  a  leader  of  the  woman's  suffrage  movement  in 
North  Carolina. 


their  skills  and  self-confidence  grew,  so  did 
their  desire  for  political  involvement. 

In  1894  Helen  Morris  Lewis  of  Buncombe 
County  helped  organize  the  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  to  begin  advocating  that  women 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  North  Carolina.  Three 
years  later,  the  first  woman's  suffrage  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  state's  General  Assembly, 

only  to  be 
referred  by 
the  senate  to 
the  Committee 
on  Insane 
Asylums. 
Although 
Tar  Heel 
lawmakers 
seemed  to 
find  the  idea 
of  women 

voting  "insane,"  four  western  states  already 
had  granted  women  this  right.  In  Congress, 
three  woman's  suffrage  bills  had  been 
introduced,  and  defeated,  by  1897. 

In  1914,  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
inactivity.  North  Carolina's  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  (which  later  became  the  League  of 
Women  Voters)  was  rejuvenated  under  the 
leadership  of  Gertrude  Weil.  By  that  time. 


many  prominent  men  and  newspapers  in  the 
state  also  supported  the  suffrage  movement. 
In  1915,  bills  to  allow  women  to  vote  were 
introduced — and  promptly  tabled — in  both 
houses  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly.  Supporters  next  tried  to  win  the 
right  for  women  to  vote  specifically  in 
presidential  and  in  municipal  elections.  But 
the  all-male  legislature  defeated  both  of  these 
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The  first  female  state  representative,  Lillian  Exum  Clement  (third  row, 
fifth  from  left),  as  a  member  of  the  house  in  1921. 


bills  in  1917.  Many  of  the  lawmakers  were 
conservative  and  feared  that  giving  women 
the  vote  would  disrupt  family  life,  expose  the 
"fairer  sex"  to  corruption,  and  allow  females 
to  influence  issues  that  they  did  not  fully 
understand. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  and  women  took  over 
many  jobs  vacated  by  men  who  left  to  serve  in 
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the  military.  Partly  because  of  women's 
contributions  to  the  war  effort.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  asked  Congress  to  approve 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote.  Congress  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  amendment,  but  thirty-six  states 
still  had  to  ratify  it  for  it  to  become  law. 

By  the  summer 
of  1920,  thirty-five 
states  had  ratified 
the  amendment, 
but  time  was 
running  out.  North 
Carolina's  vote 
was  crucial.  Mary 
Hilliard  Hinton 
and  the  Southern 
League  for  the 
Rejection  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment  led  a  strong  last-minute 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  strongest 
leadership  came  from  textile  mill  owners, 
liquor  interests,  and  political  machines,  which 
opposed  child  labor  laws  and  other  social  and 
political  reforms  and  feared  that  women 
voters  would  support  these  measures. 
However,  many  Tar  Heels,  including  women, 
opposed  woman's  suffrage  because  they  saw 
politics  as  a  moral  threat  to  women  and  to 
domestic  stability. 

In  a  special  session,  the  General  Assembly 
not  only  refused  to  ratify  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  but  also  sent  a  telegram  urging 
Tennessee  legislators  to  reject  it,  too.  The 
Tennessee  legislature  was  meeting  at  the  same 
time,  and  only  one  other  state's  approval  was 
needed  to  make  woman's  suffrage  the  law  of 
the  land.  Tennessee  ratified  the  amendment 
anyway,  and  it  became  part  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  on  August  26, 1920.  All 


states  were  then  required  to  abide  by  the  new 
law.  Remarkably,  not  until  1971  did  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  finally  ratify  the 
amendment. 

Since  gaining  the  right  to  vote.  Tar  Heel 
women  have  participated  actively  in  the 
political  process.  Just  months  after  national 
ratification  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  Lillian  Exum  Clement 
of  Buncombe  County  was  elected  as 
the  first  female  state  representative. 
In  1974  Susie  Sharp  became  both  the 
state's  and  the  nation's  first 
popularly  elected  female  chief 
justice.  In  1996  Secretary  of  State 
Elaine  Marshall  became  the  first 
woman  elected  to  statewide  office  in 
North  Carolina.  And  in  2000, 

Beverly  Perdue  became  the  state's 
first  female  lieutenant  governor. 

But  more  than  being  a  mere  presence  in 
government,  women  have  worked  to  make  a 
difference,  not 
only  through 
legislation  but  also 
by  helping  to 
educate  the  public 
about  issues, 
monitoring  the 
election  process, 
registering  citizens 
to  vote,  and 
getting  voters  to 
the  polls.  As 
lobbyists, 

campaign  workers,  convention  delegates, 
county  election  officials,  political  party 
members,  and  voters,  women  have  helped — 
and  continue  to  help — improve  the  quality  of 
North  Carolina's  government  and  the  lives  of 
its  people. 


Susie  Sharp  (second from  right)  being  sworn  in  as  a  justice  of  the 
superior  court  in  1949.  In  1974  she  became  North  Carolina's  and 
the  nation's  first  popularly  elected  female  chief  justice  of  a 
supreme  court. 


Lieutenant  Governor  Beverly  Perdue, 
the  state's  first  female  to  occupy  that 
position.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Office  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 
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t\}6  Equal  Rights  Amendment 

by  RoAnn  Bishop 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  (ERA)  offers  the  opportunity 
to  study  how  politics  and  public  opinion  affect  action  on 
controversial  legislation.  Suffragist  Alice  Paul  wrote  the 
proposed  amendment  in  1921.  Its  language  was 
straightforward:  "Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on 
account  of  sex."  First  introduced  in  Congress  in  1923,  the  ERA 
was  defeated  repeatedly  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Then,  in  1972 
the  United  States  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
amendment  and  sent  it  to  the  states  for  ratification.  Thirty-five 
states  ratified  the  amendment.  But  when  the  June  30,  1982, 
deadline  came,  the  ERA  still  needed  ratification  by  three  more 
states  to  become  law.  When  the  North  Carolina  Senate  tabled 
any  ratification  discussion  of  the  ERA  during  its  1982  session, 
it  played  a  major  role  in  the  national  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 


This  anti-ERA  rally  took  place  in  February  1979  in  front  of  the  Legislative  Building. 


From  the  outset,  the  ERA  generated  strong  feelings  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  But  those  feelings  slowly  died  down  until 
the  early  1960s,  when  an  increasing  number  of  women  began 
encountering  job  discrimination,  unequal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  lack  of  professional  opportunities  in  the  workforce. 

In  1961  President  John  F.  Kennedy  appointed  a 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  to  study  women's  place 
in  the  economy,  the  legal  system,  and  the  family.  Two  years 
later,  North  Carolina's  Governor  Terry  Sanford  appointed  a 
commission  to  study  the  same  issues  at  the  state  level.  The 
state  commission's  report  showed  that  the  number  of  Tar  Heel 
women  in  the  workforce  had  increased  by  80  percent  between 
1940  and  1960.  Many  women  worked  in  low-wage  jobs  with 
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The  above  emblem 
is  in  the  museum's 
artifact  collection. 
Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 


no  health  or  retirement  benefits,  and  most  also  bore  primary 
responsibility  for  housework  and  family  care. 

About  this  time,  Betty  Friedan  published  a  book.  The 
Feminine  Mystique,  that  expressed  women's  growing 
frustration  with  their  work  and  status  in 
society  and  helped  ignite  the 
women's  liberation  movement. 

Out  of  that  movement  came 
the  National  Organization 
for  Women  (NOW),  whose 
purpose  was  "to  take 
action  to  bring  women  into 
full  participation  in  the 
mainstream  of  American 
society  now,  assuming  all  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities 
thereof  in  truly  equal  partnership 
with  men."  At  the  top  of  NOW's 
agenda  was  the  ratification  of  the  ERA. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  group  of  women 
organized  to  support  the  ERA.  But 
concerns,  even  among  supporters,  over 
how  far-reaching  the  amendment's 

effects  might  be  soon  began  to  raise  fears.  Would  women  be 
drafted  into  the  military  and  sent  into  combat?  Would  men 
and  women  be  forced  to  use  the  same  public  rest  rooms,  and 
would  high  school  athletes  be  required  to  share  dressing 
rooms?  Such  questions  helped  increase  opposition  to  the  ERA. 

One  of  the  amendment's  strongest  opponents  was  United 
States  senator  Sam  Ervin  Jr.  of  North  Carolina.  Ervin  declared 
that  enough  laws  already  existed  to  protect  women,  that  the 
ERA  was  against  God's  law,  and  that  women  really  didn't 
want  its  results.  With  Ervin's  legal  expertise  and  popularity  in 
North  Carolina,  his  comments  carried  weight. 

Phyllis  Schlafly,  another  anti-ERA  leader,  alleged  that  ERA 
supporters  were  radicals  and  socialists  intent  on  destroying 
American  society  by  weakening  the  family.  According  to 
Schlafly,  the  amendment  would  force  housewives  and 
mothers  to  take  jobs  outside  the  home  and  put  their  children 
in  state-operated  day  care.  Her  arguments  strongly  appealed 
to  many  southern  political  and  religious  conservatives. 

Using  many  of  these  arguments,  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  defeated  the  ERA  six  times  between  1973 
and  1982.  Still,  the  amendment  was  reintroduced  in  Congress 
in  1982  and  has  been  reintroduced  in  each  session  since  1985. 
With  questions  still  largely  unanswered  about  what 
ratification  of  the  amendment  would  entail,  the  ERA  remains 
held  in  committee. 
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Think  about  Government,  Elections,  and 
Politics  in  North  Carolina 

Walking  a  Law 


In  this  issue  of  the  magazine,  you  have  learned  about  the  three  branches  of  government  and 
what  each  branch  is  responsible  for.  You  have  found  that  the  legislative  branch  is  responsible  for 
creating  laws.  As  a  class,  decide  on  a  suggestion  that  you  want  to  walk  through  the  process  of 
how  an  idea  becomes  a  law.  Some  possible  suggestions  could  include  passing  (or  defeating)  a 
law  that  1)  gives  teachers  automatic  pay  raises  every  year;  2)  allows  students  to  decide  what  they 
are  responsible  for  learning  in  a  school  year;  3)  places  a  limit  on  the  number  of  hours  students 
can  spend  playing  video  games  in  a  month;  or  4)  makes  any  other  suggestion.  Break  the  class  up 
into  the  different  people  or  groups  mentioned  in  the  article  on  page  22.  Do  the  research  needed 
to  learn  what  your  particular  assigned  person  or  group  does  in  the  lawmaking  process.  Then 
present  the  process  through  role-playing. 
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Create  Your  Own  Political  Cartoon 


This  issue  of  the  magazine  includes  an  article  on  political  cartoons  (page  6).  These  cartoons 
usually  address  current  news  and  events.  Study  the  cartoons  included  in  this  issue,  then  think 
about  an  event  that  has  happened  at  your  school  or  in  your  local  area.  Try  to  illustrate  this  event 
by  creating  a  cartoon  of  your  own.  Use  the  space  below.  After  you  and  your  classmates  have 
produced  your  cartoons,  circulate  them  among  your  class  so  that  your  peers  can  figure  out  the 
statements  that  your  cartoons  are  making.  Don’t  forget  to  include  in  a  corner  your  name,  the  date, 
and  the  newspaper  for  which  the  cartoon  is  intended. 
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Journal  Entry 


As  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  you  are  entitled  to  certain  provisions  by  state  government.  In  a 
journal  entry,  write  down  your  ideas  about  what  your  state  provides  for  you.  Is  the  state 
responsible  for  your  safety?  Is  it  required  to  provide  you  an  education?  If  you  were  starving, 
would  it  be  responsible  for  making  sure  you  were  fed?  As  a  young  person,  what  particular  things 
should  the  state  be  providing  for  you?  Your  journal  entry  should  have  at  least  one  hundred  words. 


A  Parade  of  Banners 

Look  at  the  banner  below.  It  was  created  by  someone  who  believed  that  women  had  the  right  to 
vote.  Because  of  the  efforts  of  many  people,  women  eventually  did  receive  the  right  to  vote,  in 
1920.  Think  about  something  that  you  believe  in  and  support.  Maybe  you  believe  that  students 
should  be  able  to  choose  the  types  of  foods  served  in  the  school  cafeteria.  You  might  support  a 
measure  giving  teenagers  the  right  to  receive  a  driver’s  license  at  age  fifteen,  not  sixteen.  Choose 
an  issue  or  idea  that  you  support.  After  you  have  chosen  a  topic,  create  a  banner  to  represent  the 
issue  that  you  support.  Have  a  parade  of  banners  in  your  classroom.  When  asked,  be  prepared  to 
offer  three  reasons  why  others  should  support  your  issue. 


VOTES  forWOMEN 


Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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Governor 
Mike  Easley 

by  Fay  Mitchell  Henderson* 

Governor  Mike  Easley  was  born  in 

Nash  County  on  March  23, 1950,  and 
grew  up  on  a  farm  near  Rocky 
Mount.  As  the  second  of  seven  children,  he 
always  had  someone  to  play  with  and  to  help 
him  with  the  chores. 

After  graduating  from  Rocky  Mount  High 
School  in  1968,  Easley  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  majored 
in  political  science  and  graduated  with  honors 
in  1972.  In  1976  Easley  earned  a  law  degree 
from  the  North  Carolina  Central  University 
School  of  Law.  He  graduated  with  honors  and 
was  managing  editor  of  the  school's  Law 
Review  magazine. 

In  1981  Easley  was  elected  district  attorney 
for  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District,  which 
encompasses  Brunswick,  Bladen,  and 
Columbus  Counties  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
In  1992  Easley  was  elected  North  Carolina's 
attorney  general.  He  served  for  eight  years 
and  led  the  fight  to  have  the  state's  prison  cap 
(capacity)  raised  so  that  violent  criminals 
could  be  kept  in  jail.  He  also  created  a 
Citizens'  Rights  Division  to  fight  hate  crimes 
and  child  and  elder  abuse,  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  hurt  by  crime.  Easley  also 
fought  to  protect  consumers  from  highly 
unfavorable  lending  practices  and 
telemarketing  fraud. 

In  2000  Easley  was  elected  North  Carolina's 
governor  and  promised  to  act  as  a  voice  for 
the  state's  working  families.  He  is 


working  to  move  North  Carolina  forward  in 
the  twenty-first  century  by  improving 
educational  opportunities  for  all  North 
Carolina  citizens. 

Education  has  always  been  important  to 
Governor  Easley.  He  believes  that  education  is 
the  key  to  ensuring  a  healthy  future  for  our 
state.  By  recruiting  and  retaining  the  best 
teachers,  we  can  graduate  students  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  the  workforce.  Governor 
Easley  is  working  to  develop  prekindergarten 
education  programs  for  at-risk  children  and  to 
bring  smaller  class  sizes  to  North  Carolina 
schools.  He  is  also  working  to  implement 
character  education  programs,  dress  codes, 
and  school  accountability  report  cards  in  our 
public  schools. 

Governor  Easley's  term  expires  in  January 
2005. 


*Fay  Mitchell  Henderson  works  in  the  Public  Affairs  Office  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 
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How  an  Idea 


The  simplified  chart  below  has  been  adapted  from  the  North  Carolina  Secretary  of  State's  Web  site. 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  the  chart  includes  the  steps  an  idea  must  go  through  before 
it  becomes  law  in  North  Carolina.  "[T]he  actual  progress  of  a  bill  through  the  General  Assembly  is 
much  more  complicated  than  what  is  indicated  here  [see  the  process  that  begins  on  page  24],  and  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  at  any  point  along  this  route,  a  bill  can  'die'  and  never  become  law. 
However,  for  those  ideas  that  do  make  their  way  into  law,  this  is  the  path  generally  followed:" 


1 

A  concerned  citizen,  group,  or 
legislator  has  an  idea  and  suggests 
legislation. 


2 

A  representative 
or  senator  writes 
a  bill. 


8 


If  the  bill  has  been  changed,  it 
either  returns  to  the  original 
chamber  for  a  new  vote  or 
proceeds  to  a  conference  commitee. 
If  no  changes  have  been  made,  the 
bill  is  sent  to  the  governor. 

.  * 

A  conference  committee  made  up 
of  house  and  senate  members 
writes  a  final  version  of  the  bill. 


The  senate  or  house  passes  the  bill. 


lO 

The  house  and  senate  pass  the  final 
version  of  the  bill. 


gg 
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Becomes  a  Law 


The  bill  is  introduced  to  either  the  A  committee  reviews  the  bill  and 

house  or  the  senate.  reports  on  it. 


6  £ 

The  bill  goes  to  the  other  chamber 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


\ 

The  house  or  senate  passes  the  bill. 


«  JSS 

The  governor  signs  the  bill. 


12 


The  secretary  of  state  is  given 
custody  of  the  bill,  and  it  becomes 
law. 
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The  folloiuing  addendum  is  a  reprint  of  the 
complicated  process  that  bills  must  go  through  in 
order  to  become  laws.  The  addendum  is  courtesy  of 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly's  Web  site. 

1.  Drafting  of  Bills 

A  bill  is  a  proposed  law.  It  may  be  drafted  by 
any  competent  [or  qualified]  person.  The 
Legislative  Services  Commission's  Bill 
Drafting  Division  drafts  bills  at  the  request  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  has  the 
statutory  duty  to  draft  bills  for  the  State 
departments  and  agencies  generally,  including 
the  General  Assembly.  Thus,  legislators  have 
two  separate  offices  to  which  they  may  turn 
for  drafts  of  bills. 

2.  Introduction  of  Bills 

Only  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  may 
introduce  a  bill — that  is,  present  it  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  its  consideration — and 
he  or  she  is  called  the  bill's  introducer  or 
sponsor.  At  the  proper  time  during  each  daily 
session,  the  presiding  officer  (called  the  Chair) 
announces  "Introduction  of  Bills  and 
Resolutions."  A  member  wishing  to  introduce 
a  bill  has  already  filed  the  bill  with  the 
Principal  Clerk  on  the  previous  legislative 
day,  when  it  received  a  bill  number.  It  is 
received  by  the  Reading  Clerk,  who  reads 
aloud  the  name  of  the  introducer,  the  bill 
number,  and  the  bill  title.  At  this  point,  the  bill 
has  passed  its  first  reading. 

3.  Reference  to  Committee 

Normally,  as  soon  as  a  bill  is  introduced,  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  (for  Senate  bills)  or  the 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (for 
House  bills)  names  a  committee  to  which  the 
bill  will  be  assigned  for  careful  study  and 
recommendation.  If  the  committee  approves 
the  bill,  it  reports  this  fact,  and  the  bill  is 
placed  on  the  calendar — the  daily  schedule  of 
business — for  consideration  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  [legislative]  body. 
Amendments  [changes]  may  be  recommended 
by  the  committee  or  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  from  the  floor. 

4.  Consideration  by  First  House 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  full  membership  of  the  house 
(Senate  or  House  of  Representatives),  the 
Chair  will  recognize  the  chair  of  the 
committee  that  recommended  the  bill  for 
passage.  This  chair,  or  a  member  designated 
by  the  chair,  will  explain  the  bill,  and  then  any 
member  who  wishes  to  speak  for  or  against 
the  bill  will  be  heard.  Sometimes  there  is 
lengthy  and  heated  debate;  sometimes  there  is 
virtually  no  debate  at  all.  After  all  who  wish 
to  be  heard  have  spoken,  a  vote  is  taken.  If  the 
vote  is  favorable,  the  bill  is  said  to  have 
passed  its  second  reading  and  moves  to  its 
third  and  final  reading,  at  which  time  there 
may  be  more  debate. 

5.  Consideration  by  Second  House 

After  a  bill  has  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
house  in  which  it  was  introduced,  it  is  sent  to 
the  other  house,  where  it  goes  through  the 
same  process  as  in  the  first  house — that  is,  it  is 
referred  to  committee  and,  if  approved,  is 
debated  and  voted  on  at  the  second  and  third 
readings  on  the  floor. 
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6.  Concurrence  in  Amendments 

It  often  happens  that  the  second  house  will 
make  changes  in  a  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
house  in  which  the  bill  originated.  In  such 
cases,  the  bill  must  be  returned  to  the  house  of 
origin  with  a  request  that  that  body  concur  in 
the  changes.  If  the  original  house  does  concur, 
the  bill  is  ready  to  be  enrolled  and  signed  into 
law. 

If  the  original  house  objects  to  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  other  house,  the 
two  presiding  officers  appoint  members  to  a 
conference  committee  that  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  the  two  houses.  If  the 
committee  can  agree  upon  the  disputed 
subject,  the  committee  reports  to  each  house, 
and  the  two  houses  vote  on  the  recommended 
text.  If  either  house  rejects  the  conference 
committee's  recommendation,  the  bill  is 
defeated. 

7.  Enrollment,  Ratification,  and  Publication 
After  a  bill  passes  both  houses,  it  is  enrolled — 
that  is,  a  clean  copy,  including  all 
amendments,  is  prepared,  with  space  for  the 
signatures  of  the  two  presiding  officers,  and 
the  governor,  if  necessary. 

The  enrolled  copy  is  taken  to  each  presiding 
officer  during  the  daily  session.  Each  officer 
signs  the  enrolled  copy.  When  the  second 
signature  is  affixed,  the  bill  is  said  to  have 
been  ratified.  If  the  bill  is  a  local  law,  it  will 
become  law. 

In  November  1996,  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  voted  to  amend  the  State 
Constitution  to  allow  for  a  gubernatorial  veto 


(Section  22  of  Article  II  of  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution).  All  Public  Bills,  other  than  bills 
making  appointments  or  revising  districts,  are 
presented  to  the  Governor  on  the  day 
following  ratification  for  the  Governor's 
approval  or  veto.  If  the  Governor  signs  the  bill 
or  takes  no  action  on  the  bill  within  ten  days 
after  presentation,  the  bill  becomes  law.  After 
adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Governor  has  thirty  days  to  act  on  a  bill.  The 
Governor  is  required  to  reconvene  the  General 
Assembly  if  the  Governor  vetoes  a  bill  after 
adjournment,  unless  the  Governor  receives  a 
written  request  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reconvene. 

If  the  Governor  vetoes  a  bill,  the  bill  is 
returned  to  the  original  house,  where  three- 
fifths  of  present  and  voting  members  can  vote 
to  override  the  veto.  If  the  original  house  votes 
to  override  the  veto,  the  bill  is  sent  to  the 
second  house,  where  three-fifths  of  present 
and  voting  members  must  also  vote  to 
override  the  veto  before  the  bill  can  become 
law.  After  [the  legislation]  becomes  law,  the 
term  "bill"  is  no  longer  used.  The  enrolled  act 
or  law  is  given  a  chapter  number  and  is 
published  under  that  number  in  a  volume 
called  Session  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  ED®@ttD@ini  ©If  liii  in  North  Carolina 

by  RaeLana  Poteat* 


The  late  1880s  and  1890s 
were  a  time  of  dramatic 
political  change  in 
North  Carolina.  After  several 
decades  of  rule  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  a  new 
distribution  of  political  power 
emerged  within  the  state  as 
Republicans  and  Populists 
"fused"  to  oppose  Democrats. 
Their  political  success  led  to  a 
vicious  effort  by  Democrats  to 


win  back  control  of  the  state 
by  running  a  white 
supremacy  campaign  during 
the  1898  election. 

Most  of  the  powerful  men 
in  the  Democratic  Party 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were 
wealthy  white  businessmen 
who  tended  to  favor  the 


interests  of  industrialists  and 
manufacturers  over  the 
interests  of  farmers,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
North  Carolina's  population 
was  poor  and  worked  small 
farms.  These  farmers  grew 
increasingly  frustrated  by  the 
way  politicians  ignored  their 
needs.  Eventually,  many 
stopped  voting  for  Democrats 
and  joined  the  newly  formed 
People's,  or  Populist, 
Party. 

There  were  not  enough 
Populists,  however,  to 
have  a  significant  effect 
on  state  politics.  So,  in 
1892  the  party  decided  to 
join  forces  with  the 
Republicans  to  create  a 
"Fusion"  ticket.  At  the 
time,  the  majority  of 
African  Americans  in  the 
state  voted  for  the  Republican 
Party,  as  did  many  whites 
who  had  supported  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War — 
particularly  those  who  lived 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  state.  The  combination  of 
poor  white  farmers  from  the 
Populist  Party  and  white  and 
black  members  of  the 
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These  degenerate  sons  of  the  white  race  who  control  the  republican  ma¬ 
chine  in  this  county,  or  those  whose  positions  made  them  influential  in  putting 
negro  rule  on  the  whites,  will  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  responsibility  for  any 
disturbance  consequent  on  the  determination  of  the  white  men  of  thh  county  to 
carry  the  election  at  any  cost 

REMEMBER  THE 


v. 


In  1898  the  Red  Shirts  at  Wilmington  threatened  to  "carry  the  election 
at  any  cost,"  as  evidenced  by  the  literature  above. 


DANIEL  I.  R1KSKI.L, 


A  caricature  of 
Daniel  L.  Russel], 
who  was  elected 
governor  as  a 
Republican  with 
the  help  of 
"Fusion"  in  1896. 
Charges  of  scandal 
made  his 
administration 
unpopular  with 
many  people,  as 
did  his  party's 
election  and 
appointment  of  a 
number  of  African 
Americans  to 
office. 


Republican  Party  created  a 
political  force  capable  of 
gaining  enough  votes  to  make 
a  political  impact. 

By  "fusing"  their  electoral 
power,  the  two  parties  won 
twenty-seven  seats  (sixteen 
for  Republicans  and  eleven 
for  Populists)  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  1892.  By  1894, 
the  Fusionists  won  so  many 
seats  that  they  gained  control 
of  both  houses  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1896  they 
solidified  their  control  of  the 
state  when  Republican  Daniel 
L.  Russell  won  the  office  of 
governor.  In  the  same  year, 
the  benefit  of  Fusion  voting  to 
African  Americans  became 
even  clearer  as  approximately 
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'RaeLana  Poteat  works  as  an  associate  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


one  thousand  blacks  were 
either  elected  or  appointed  to 
political  offices  across  the 
state. 

Members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  were  not  happy  with 
their  fall  from  power  or  with 


He  immediately  started  an 
aggressive  white  supremacy 
campaign,  using  tensions 
between  whites  and  blacks  in 
an  effort  to  split  the  Fusionists 
along  racial  lines. 


Fumifold  Simmons  (above)  led  the  Democratic  Party  during  its  white  supremacy  campaign  in  1898. 
Simmons  himself  was  later  elected  as  a  United  States  senator. 


the  increased  number  of  black 
officeholders.  By  1898,  the 
party  began  to  fight  back 
relentlessly.  They  appointed 
Furnifold  Simmons,  a  native 
of  Jones  County,  as 
Democratic  Party  chairman. 


Simmons  sent  speakers 
across  the  state  to  stir  up 
crowds  by  ranting  about  the 
"dangers"  of  "Negro 
domination."  Although  there 
clearly  was  no  "Negro 
domination"  in  North 


Carolina  at  the  time,  racist 
political  speeches,  newspaper 
editorials,  political  cartoons, 
and  pamphlets  aroused 
powerful  emotions  in  white 
voters. 

In  addition.  Democrats 
appealed  to  Populist  voters 
by  casting  themselves  as  an 
anticorruption  party. 
(Republican  leaders, 
including  Governor  Russell, 
had  developed  a  reputation 
for  fraud  and  bribery.)  While 
Democrats  tried  to  convince 
Populists  to  abandon  the 
Fusion  ticket,  they  also 
stepped  up  efforts  to 
intimidate  black  Republicans. 
In  October  1898,  gangs  of  Red 
Shirts — armed  white  men 
wearing  red  shirts — began 
roaming  the  state.  These  men 
tried  to  frighten  blacks  from 
voting  by  riding  on  horseback 
through  African  American 
neighborhoods  and  attending 
political  rallies. 

With  its  mixture  of  racism 
and  voter  intimidation,  the 
Democratic  Party  won 
handily  in  1898  and  regained 
control  of  the  General 
Assembly.  One  hundred 
thirty-four  Democrats  won 
seats  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  five  were 
elected  to  Congress, 
compared  to  the  election  of 
just  thirty  Republican 
legislators  and  three 
congressmen,  and  six  Populist 
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legislators 
and  one 
congress¬ 
man. 

The  most 
extreme 
expression  of 
the  election's 
white 

supremacy  rhetoric  occurred 
in  Wilmington.  Democrats 
there  won  local  offices  after 
very  public  displays  of  voter 
intimidation,  including  a 
speech  by  local  leader  Colonel 
Alfred  M.  Waddell,  who 


Colonel  Alfred  M.  Waddell,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Wilmington 
race  riot. 


Yet  Wilmington  Democrats 
were  not  satisfied  by  their 
election  victories.  They 
wanted  to  oust  all  black 
politicians  and  destroy  all  the 
black  influence  in  their  city. 
Two  days  after  the  election. 
Democrats  illegally  wrested 
power  away  from  elected 
officials  and  appointed  their 
own  members  to  offices  held 
by  black  Republicans. 
Waddell  then  led  a  mob  of 
approximately  four  hundred 
white  men  into  black 
neighborhoods  to  intimidate 


the  violence  that  day  is 
unclear — contemporary 
reports  varied  from  seven  to 
fourteen  to  twenty  to  even 
more.  Many  black  families 
fled  Wilmington  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  race  riot. 

The  election  of  1898  saw  the 
most  bitter  white  supremacy 
campaign  the  state  had  ever 
experienced  and  initiated  a 
period  of  essentially  one- 
party  rule  by  Democrats  that 
lasted  until  the  early  1970s.  In 
1900,  Democrats  extended 
their  control  over  the  state 
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Vigilantes  pose  with  the  bumed-out  ruins  of  the  African  American-run  Daily  Record  after  the  Wilmington  race  riot. 


incited  whites  at  a  rally  by 
saying,  "If  you  find  the  Negro 
out  voting,  tell  him  to  leave 
the  polls,  and  if  he  refuses, 
kill  him,  shoot  him  down  in 
his  tracks.  We  shall  win 
tomorrow  if  we  have  to  do  it 
with  guns." 


prominent  African  American 
citizens.  The  mob  burned  the 
presses  of  the  Daily  Record, 
the  only  black-run  newspaper 
in  the  country.  Gunfire  soon 
erupted  among  the  mob,  and 
a  racial  massacre  ensued.  The 
number  of  blacks  who  died  in 


when  Charles  B.  Aycock,  who 
also  ran  on  a  white 
supremacy  platform,  was 
elected  governor.  Aycock 
(ironically  later  known  as  the 
"education  governor") 
introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  limit 
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century 
would  pass 
before 


African 


American 


voters  once 


again 

experi¬ 

enced 


unlimited 


suffrage  in 
North 


Carolina. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

SESSION  OF  1905.  « •  I.A'  C 


SENATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


-SESSION  OE  1897.- 
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The  senate  body  of  1897  included  one  African  American  male. 


black  suffrage 
severely  by 
imposing  "literacy 
tests"  as  a  voting 
requirement. 

White  voters  who 
could  not  read  and 
write  were  excused 
from  these  tests  by 
a  "grandfather 
clause,"  which 
stated  that  people, 
or  the  descendants 
of  people,  who  had 
been  allowed  to 
vote  before 
January  1,  1867, 
would  not  be 
disfranchised,  or 
have  their  vote 
taken  away.  More 
than  half  a 


These  four  pictures  (on  this  page)  of  General  Assembly 
members  show  how  the  election  of  1898  changed 
North  Carolina's  political  landscape.  Note  that  while 
there  are  African  American  legislators  in  the  1893  and 
1897  composites,  the  1903  and  1905  pictures  show 
only  white  senators  and  representatives.  (Above)  The 
1893  session  of  the  house  of  representatives  included 
four  African  American  males. 


The  makeup  of  the  senate  body  from  1903  consisted  of  only  white 
males. 


The  makeup  of  the  house  of  representatives  from  the  1905  session  consisted 
only  of  white  males. 


T^e  Jargon  of  Politics 

by  RaeLana  Poteat 


\Jargon  (n.)  -  The  technical 
terminology  of  a  special  activity 
or  group;  obscure  and  often 
pretentious  language  .  .  A 


Filibuster,  gerrymander,  pork  barrel. 
Confused?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  words 
associated  with  politics  in  America.  Below  are 
common  (and,  in  many  cases,  rather 
uncommon-sounding)  terms  you  might  come 
across  as  you  read  about  politics. 


Candidate  (n.)  -  A  person  running  for  elected 
office. 

Constituent  (n.)  -  A  voter;  a  citizen  who  is 
represented  by  elected  officials. 

Dark  horse  (n.)  -  A  candidate  who  is  not 
expected  to  win  his  or  her  election. 

Favorite  son  (n.)  -  A  candidate  who  is 
supported  primarily  by  political  leaders  in  his 
or  her  own  state  or  district  for  nomination  to  a 
high  office,  such  as  the  presidency. 

Filibuster  (n.  or  v.)  -  A  strategy  used  by 
legislators  to  prevent  or  delay  the  passage  of 
legislation  they  oppose.  Legislators  may 
filibuster  legislation  by  giving  long,  irrelevant 
speeches  that  delay  ongoing  work  in  the 
legislature  in  an  effort  to  force  the  opposing 
side  to  change  or  withdraw  the  legislation  in 
question. 

Gerrymander  (v.)  -  To  create  or  change  voting 
districts  in  a  way  that  deliberately  favors  one 


GOP  (n.)  -  "Grand  Old 
Party";  a  nickname  for 
the  Republican  Party. 


party  over  another. 
Gerrymandering 
occurs  when  one  party 
controls  a  legislative 
body  that  is  charged 
with  establishing 
voting  districts  and 
that  party 
knowingly 
creates  a  district 
where  its  own 
members  will  likely  be 
elected. 


Lame  duck  (n.)  -  An 
elected  official  who  is 
considered  ineffectual. 

Politicians  become  lame 
ducks  near  the  end  of  their 
terms  in  office  because  they 
are  ineligible  to  run  for  another 
term  or  because  they  were  recently 
defeated  for  reelection. 


Incumbent  (n.)  - 
Someone  who 
already  holds  a 
public  office.  In 
many  elections, 
incumbents  have 
the  advantages 
of  on-the-job 
experience  and 
name  recognition 
over  their 
opponents. 
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The  "pork-in-a-barrel"  illustration  is  courtesy  of  Glenn  Bradshaw  from  the 
Design  Section  at  the  North  Carolim  Museum  of  History. 


Left-wing /right-wing  (adj.)  - 
Terms  used  to  describe  the  political 
leanings  of  parties  or  candidates.  Left-wing 
politicians  tend  to  be  particularly  liberal 
and  are  currently  associated  with  the 
Democratic  Party.  Right-wing  politicians 
tend  to  be  very  conservative  and  are 
currently  associated  with  the  Republican 
Party. 

Legislator  (n.)  -  A  politician  who  has  been 
elected  to  serve  in  a  legislative  body 
(where  laws  are  made)  such  as  the  United 
States  Congress  or  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly. 

Lobbyist  (n.)  -  A  person,  often  in  the 
employ  of  a  particular  organization, 
who  tries  to  influence  legislators  to 
pass  (or  defeat)  legislation  that  favors 
(or  hinders)  the  lobbyist's 
organization. 


Mudslinging  (n.)  -  The  practice  of 
discrediting  political  opponents 
by  spreading  distortions  or  lies 
about  them,  or  by  focusing  on 
negative  personal  issues  rather 
than  debating  legitimate 
campaign  issues. 


Partisan  (adj.)  -  Relating  to  a 
particular  political  party. 

Also:  Nonpartisan  (adj.)  - 
Free  from  association  with  any 
particular  political  party;  and 
Bipartisan  (adj.)  -  Relating  to  or 
involving  two  or  more  political 
parties. 

Party  (n.)  -  A  political 
organization  that  supports 
candidates,  who  then  support  the 
policies  of  the  party  when  in  office.  The 
two  major  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  today  are  the  Democratic  Party  (often 


represented  by  a  donkey)  and  the  Republican 
Party  (often  represented  by  an  elephant). 

Plank  (n.)  -  A  specific  issue  addressed  in  a 
political  party's  platform. 

Platform  (n.)  -  A  public  statement  of  a 
political  party's  stance  on  campaign  issues. 

Poll  (n.)  -  The  word  poll  has  two  meanings  in 
relation  to  politics.  1)  An  opinion  poll  is  a 
scientific  survey  undertaken  to  determine 
how  voters  feel  about  candidates,  parties,  or 
campaign  issues.  2)  A  polling  place  is  a  central 
location  in  a  voting  district  (often  a  school, 
church,  library,  or  other  public  building) 
where  local  voters  go  to  cast  their  votes. 

Pork  barrel  (adj.)  -  Pork  barrel  spending 
refers  to  legislation  that  is  pushed  through  a 
legislature  by  a  particular  politician  or  group 
of  politicians.  Such  legislation  monetarily 
favors  the  politicians'  home  districts.  Pork 
barrel  spending  is  usually  considered 
wasteful  because  it  benefits  a  small  local  area 
rather  than  an  entire  state  or  country. 
Politicians  typically  try  to  pass  pork  barrel 
legislation,  however,  because  voters  often 
reelect  legislators  who  bring  prosperity  to 
their  area. 

Primary  (n.)  -  An  election  in  which  voters 
who  are  members  of  a  particular  political 
party  vote  to  elect  a  candidate  to  run  in  an 
upcoming  general  election  against  candidates 
from  other  parties. 

Suffrage  (n.)  -  The  right  to  vote.  The  United 
States  has  had  universal  suffrage  (meaning 
that  every  citizen  who  meets  a  minimum  age 
requirement  has  the  right  to  vote)  since  1920, 
when  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  extended 
suffrage  to  women. 
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From  Ballot  Boxes  to  Voting  Booths 

by  Leslie  Kesler* 


efore  you  read  this 
article,  take  a  minute  to 
imagine  the  scene  as  a 
crowd  of  North  Carolinians 
gathered  to  cast  their  votes  in 
1840.  Hold  that  picture  in 
your  mind.  You  can  use  the 
rest  of  this  article  to  discover 
how  accurate  your  image  of 
past  elections  was. 

You  probably  remembered 
some  of  the  important 
differences  between  our 


modern  elections  and 
those  in  the  past.  Did  you 
picture  paper  ballots  and 
ballot  boxes  instead  of 
voting  machines?  What 
about  the  faces  of  people 
in  the  crowd?  Did  you 
remember  to  picture 
only  white  men? 

Women,  African 
Americans,  and  most 
American  Indians  weren't 
allowed  to  vote  in  1840. 

You  may  have 
missed  some  other 
differences.  Did 
you  know  that  even 
though  the 
presidential  election 
was  held  in 
November,  the 
governor  and  other 
state  officials  were 
elected  the  first 
week  in  August? 
What  about  the  fact 
that  there  were  no 
laws  to  protect 
voters'  privacy  at 
the  polls? 

The  United 
States  of  America 
was  founded  as  a 
republic.  From  the 
beginning,  people 
selected  their 


leaders  by 
voting.  But  the 
laws  deter¬ 
mined  exactly 
how  people 
voted,  and 
the  laws 
changed 
over 

time.  Our 
Founding 
Fathers  didn't  vote  the  same 
way  we  do  today. 

Even  when  North  Carolina 
was  an  English  colony,  men 
voted  for  their  representatives 
in  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature.  The  laws  of  1715 
said  that  every  voter  should 
write  down  his  choices  and 
sign  his  name  on  the  paper. 

By  1743,  election  officials  had 
boxes  with  holes  in  the  lids. 
Voters  rolled  their  ballots  into 
scrolls  and  dropped  them  in 
the  box.  They  no  longer 
signed  their  names.  Later,  the 
laws  changed  again,  so  that 
people  had  to  say  their  vote 
out  loud. 

After  the  American 
Revolution,  North  Carolina 
lawmakers  decided  to  go  back 
to  using  ballot  boxes  and 
scrolls  of  paper.  (People  also 
called  the  scrolls  "tickets.") 


Kerr  Scott,  who  was  elected  as  governor,  prepares  to  place  his  vote  in  a 
ballot  box  in  1948.  Note  that  the  boxes  are  sealed.  Each  group  of  offices 
has  its  own  separate  box,  as  well. 


This  glass  ballot  box  is  part  of  the  museum's 
collection.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 
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*Leslie  Kesler  works  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  as  the  curator  of  political  ami 
socioeconomic  history. 
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,  .  „.  ■  J,  -'.or  ntw  iijLSOvrn.  .  * 

.11  •  •  •  '>\  POU  ATTORNEY"  CIENB1UL,  • 

IASS,  :  WILLaa  M.  COLEJIAS, 

>•  V  b  .  •:  :  '  "  >0; 

— —  •»'  Trrnri  *."• 


ROBT.Fp.  DICK,. A 

*■  -OF  OCEUTORD.  . 


J)».  KJEUSOX. 


c  SUPKIUOll  OOUltT  .fUUGEM. 

■'•  ■-  FIRST  DISTRICT;  -o  O,  .fU-eSTII  DISTRICT : 

PCUAR1.ES:  Cv  POOL,  ,  !  -o  j  AIJUOS  M.  TO!  ROBE, 

-■•**-*•  •  -  *  or  orn.pu»u». 


.  POOL* 

...  OP  HNeOt'nTANK-.'.r^. 

'  SKCOND  DISTRICT  :  -  ?/ 

V  KIMONO  Wo.  JONES, 

-  OP  WAIUNGTOK. 

THIRD  DISTKKW: 

CHARLES  H.  THOMAS, 

OP  CKA.VEN  .  ,  .  . 

•  -FOUKTH  DISTRICT:.  t  V. 

DANUA.  L.  KISSEL1.,  it.,..  * 

or  URUNPvno^-  '  •  • 

.* .  nr ru  district 

'  - "  RALPH  P. 

.  OP  PCT1WNTM.AK1'.  '■ 

%.  ■»'•  SIXTH  DISTRICT: - 

SAJIIKL  W.  WATTS, 

UF  USItTfiT. 


.  ■  or  oru-rwHo. 

.  '  •  •  -'KjniiTIl  DiSTRrcr,  ■•■ 

‘  DAlilLS  U.  STAUBLCK,  . 

"  or  rORSTTK."  • 

NINTH  mSTIUCT:'-  • 

*'  •  liKHRGK  W.  LOttAX,. 

'  '  or  Rirtipcitroito. 

.,  ;  T>^srnr  district:  *  '  ? 

AMW.USO.v  .IHTCIIELL,  _ 

.  or  IRBDPI-R. _ 

Kl’.BYRNTlI  'DISTtnOT  j— £J.  ‘ 

i  ;  .JA5JKS  i-  HKSUX&U  _ 

^  or  TtriNtvMm;.,  .  M'  .. 
■.  ;  **  twki-vtu  DisTliufPi-*.'*  ■ 

, '  j'-!  •>.  UILKYAJI.  CANNON; .  ,v 

-  ,OJT  J.CKfUN-,  . 


FOKUOUHR  OF  HBPlUSSKST.VflVES. 
..WILLIAM  T.  J.  HAYES,  ' 
JOHN  H.  REMiHIAV, 

-o  iyey  lirmuNus, 

.  FOR  SHERIFF, 
r  J  :7:.  JOHN  A.  KEI!>, 

!  ■  '  FOR  CORoSF-R:  , 

V  . .  ROBERT  »:  GOAVEilS. 

:  .-T  'FOR 'TREASURER,  ' 

•  •*.  EDWIN  T.  CLARK, 

,  Foii.HcrrauoR  court  olkuk. 

•'  JOHN  T.  UBEUORY. 


FOR  HEUISTI-.R  OF  DEEDS, 

.  JOHN  N.  BKOYYN , 

-  FOR  SURVEYOR:  . 

A.  LEROY  riLlUE, 

FOR  COilMISSIO.NK.HS: 

BENJAMIN -A,  LUENDEtt, 
.  CHARLES  U.  AAANI”,  . 
-EOLERT  L.  liUWASSi, 
A'.DUEA,  JACKS'VNV. 

•  TuOM  AS  SI !  DOC.  ’ 


•V.-  tv-.*- 

,V 


Conservative  State  Ticket. 


AGAm&T  THIs  CQ.NSTUTU.TIQM:. 

FOR  GOVERNOR, 

THOMAS  S«  ASHEV 

'•’’C  ■*.'  op  anson.  s 

•  rlFOR  LIEPT.  GOVERNOR, 

EDWARD  HALL? 


6p 


POR  SECRETARY  OF  STATE: 

ROBERT  W.  BEST, 

OK  OUKKX. 

FOR  TREASURER: 

KEMP  P,  BATTLE, 

OK  W.VKK. 

FOR  AUDITOR: 

SAMUEL  W.  BURGIW, 

OK  miNCOMllK. 


NEWirANOVHU. 


FOR  SUPT.  PUBLIC  WORKS: 

SAMUEL  F.  PATTERSGW, 

fiK  <  AI.I»'Vi:i.L. 

FOR  SITT.  ITHLir  IXsTlfN: 

BRAXTON  CRAVEN, 

C»K  HA.VJiOLPlI. 

FOR  ATTOKXEY  OKXE1LVL: 

SION  H.  ROGERS, 

OK  WAUK. 


roiz  &  ui* mi r~iai:  covsit  jedues. 
RICHMOND  M.  PEARSON,  -.OV  YADKIN. 


WILLIAM  H.  BATTLE, 

(IK  OllAMiK, 

EDWIN  Q.  READE, 

l’K.IJSON, 


MATHIAS  E.  MANLY, 

OK  CttAVKN. 

AUGUSTUS  S.  MERRIMOfl, 

OK  JIUXCOM  UK. 


»  roil  SVl*EltIO£l  COVSIT  J  VOCES. 


FIRST  DISTRICrr: 

DAViD  A.  BARNES, 

OK  llKHTFlilin. 
KKCONI)  DISTRICT: 

EDWARD  J.  WARREN, 

OK  UJSAIWUtT. 

TirritD  DLSTKK'T: 

GEORGE  V.  STRONG, 

OK  WAYS  K. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT: 

WILLIAM  S.  DEVANE, 

OK  NKW  HAXoVKlt. 

FIF'ni  DISTRICT: 

RALPH  P.  BUXTON, 

OK  Cl’MUKKI.ANU. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT: 

ROBERT  B.  GILLIAM, 

OK  GJIANVJ J.LK. 


SIlVKXTir  DISTUIrT: 

THOMAS  RUFFIN,  JR., 

OK  ALA3IAXCL. 

•EIGHTH  DISTRICT: 

FRANCIS  E.  SHOBER, 

«K  no  WAX. 

NINTH  DISTRICT: 

WILLIAM  M.  SHIPP, 

,  OK  JjIXCOI.X. 

TENTH  DISTRICT: 

ANDERSON  MITCHELL, 

OK  iUHI/KLL. 

ELEVENTH  MsTTHCT: 

JOHN  L.  BAILEY, 

OK  l»L’NCtrMIJK. 

TWELFTH  DISTRICT: 

ALLEN  T.  DAVIDSON, 

OK  MACON. 


rosi  co.vo Hess— 1st  oistmimct . 

HENRY  A.  GILLIAM,  of  chowan. 

FOR  SOLICITOR— GTU  JVDICL1L  DISTRICT . 
WILLIAM  R.  COX,  OF  WAKE.  ” 
fob  ST.t  r i:  SK.r.iw:-iTii  nisriitCT. 

HENRY  C.  EDWARDS.  . 


FOII  UOVStS  OF 

EMORY  A.  MARTIN,  • 


urt’iirsr.w.  t  ti 
•  >  -  :>  JOHN  C.  JACOBS. 


I  V 


Fob  Sheriff— YVILLIAJI  T.  STEPHENSO 
“  Tbuktee— J.I  ItihfrM. 

“  Cono.NEK— WILLIAM  J.  MADD11Y. 

“  Sobveyob— WILLIAM  COOK.'  V 

_ “  County  Clerk  of  Supeuiob  Coubt— WILLIAM  H. 

HUGHES.  V  ''  " 

Fob  Keoister  of  Deeds— JOHN  B.  MOTLEY. 

County  Commissioners— WILLIAM  CIRANT,  WIN¬ 
FIELD  S.  COPELAND,  EDMOND  JACOBS,  WILLIAM 


£ . . . —  ....  JjUJlVJi,  u 

GARNER. 


.  Jfemnf  Print,  Weldon,  K.  C. 


Two  ballots  from  1868.  Republicans  gave  out  the  ballot  on  the  left,  which  supported  Republican  candidates  and  the  new  state  constitution. 
Conservatives  used  the  ballot  on  the  right  to  vote  for  their  candidates  and  to  oppose  the  constitution. 


There  were 
separate  boxes 
for  each  office 
(for  example, 
state  senator 
and  state 
representative). 

In  his  diary, 

William 
Wallace  White 
of  Warren 
County  often 
wrote  about 
overseeing 
ballot  boxes  at 
elections.  In 
August  1858, 
he  wrote,  “l 
kept  polls  .  .  . 
for  sherriff  s 
box.  139  votes 
[were]  polled 
for  sherriff." 

The  next  day, 
he  rode  to 
Warrenton,  the 
county  seat,  to 
report  the 
results. 

One  way 
political  parties 
tried  to  get  people  to  vote  for 
the  party's  candidates  was  by 
printing  tickets,  or  ballots, 
with  the  candidates'  names  on 
them.  Instead  of  writing 
down  his  own  choices  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  a  voter  could 
choose  one  of  the  preprinted 
tickets  and  put  it  in  the  ballot 


box.  Sometimes  the  different 
political  parties  used 
different-colored  paper  or 
printed  symbols  on  their 
tickets.  Someone  who  could 
not  read  might  know  that  to 
vote  for  his  favorite  party,  he 
should  choose  one  of  the  blue 
tickets,  for  example,  or  one 


with  an  American  flag  on  it. 

Under  this  system,  if  people 
saw  someone  put  a  colored 
ballot  in  the  box,  they  could 
figure  out  whom  he  had 
voted  for.  After  the  Civil  War, 
the  legislature  (and  much 
later,  the  Board  of  Elections) 
began  making  more  rules 
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Voters  await  their  turns  to  cast  their  ballots  using  mechanical  lever  machines  in  Wake  County  in  the  1970s. 


about  ballots.  In  many  cases, 
they  had  to  be  on  white 
paper. 

However,  there  were  no 
laws  that  said  a  person's  vote 
had  to  be  secret.  Some  places 
even  used  glass  ballot  boxes. 
Laws  said  that  a  ballot  box 
had  to  be  sealed.  The  slot 
should  be  big  enough  for  only 
one  ballot  at  a  time.  But  there 
was  no  law  against  a  ballot 
box  that  was  see-through. 

In  the  1880s  and  1890s, 
many  states  began  using  the 
secret  ballot.  This  system  was 
also  known  as  the  Australian 
ballot.  It  had  been  started  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia 
in  1856.  By  1892,  three-fourths 
of  the  states  in  the  United 


States  were  using  this 
method,  but  North  Carolina 
was  not  among  them. 

North  Carolina  finally 
adopted  the  Australian  ballot 
in  1929.  After  that,  the 
government  printed  and 
distributed  the  ballots. 

Political  parties  couldn't  print 
their  own  anymore.  The 
ballots  listed  all  the 
candidates.  Voters  made  their 
choices  by  marking  an  X 
beside  the  appropriate  name. 
They  could  mark  an  X  next  to 
the  political  party's  name 
instead,  if  they  wanted  to  vote 
for  all  of  the  candidates  from 
that  party  (a  "straight-party 
ticket").  For  the  first  time, 
voters  marked  their  ballots  in 


private,  in  a  voting  booth 
with  a  door  or  a  curtain. 

After  1929,  North  Carolina 
elections  became  a  lot  more 
like  the  ones  we  have  today, 
and  less  like  the  elections  of 
the  1840s.  But  changes  didn't 
stop.  Over  the  years,  people 
invented  new  machines  for 
casting  and  counting  votes 
(see  next  article).  In  2000, 
many  people  used  a  new 
absentee  ballot  option  to  vote 
before  Election  Day.  Probably 
the  future  will  bring  even 
more  changes.  North 
Carolinians  will  continue  to 
select  their  leaders  by  voting, 
but  that  doesn't  mean 
elections  will  always  happen 
the  same  way. 


m 
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In  the  past,  almost  all  methods  of 
voting  involved  hand-counting  votes 
written  on  paper.  Modern  technology 
has  created  new  options.  In  2000,  voters 
in  North  Carolina  used  one  of  five 
different  methods,  depending  on  which 
county  they  lived  in. 

Three  counties  use  the  traditional 
method  of  paper  ballots.  Voters  mark 
the  names  of  the  people  they  want  to 
vote  for  and  drop  their  ballots  in  a  sealed 
box.  Election  officials  count  the  ballots 
by  hand.  This  system  works  well  only  in 
counties,  such  as  Tyrrell  and  Hyde,  that 
have  small  populations. 

Another  option  is  mechanical  lever 
machines.  These  machines  have  rows  of 
levers  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
different  candidates.  A  voter  presses 
down  the  levers  for  the  candidates  he  or 
she  wants  to  vote  for.  Each  lever  is 
connected  to  a  wheel  inside  the  machine 
that  acts  as  a  counter.  When  the  voter 
opens  the  curtain  to  leave  the  booth,  all 
the  levers  reset.  In  the  process,  each  one 
turns  its  connected  wheel  one  notch.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  officials  can  read  the 
total  number  of  votes  for  each  person 
from  the  counter  wheels.  Six  counties, 
including  Chowan  and  Scotland,  use 
mechanical  lever  machines. 

You  probably  heard  about  the  punch 
card  method  of  voting  during  the  2000 
presidential  election.  With  this  method, 
voters  use  a  stylus,  or  pointed  stick,  to 
punch  holes  in  a  card  ballot  next  to  the 
names  of  their  candidates.  A  computer 
sorts  and  tabulates  the  votes.  Eight 
counties,  including  Duplin,  Onslow,  and 
Forsyth,  used  punch  card  ballots  in  2000. 
However,  in  2001  the  General  Assembly 
passed  a  law  requiring  those  counties  to 


adopt  a  different  method  of  voting 
before  January  1,  2006. 

Fifty  counties  in  North  Carolina  use 
some  form  of  optical  scanning 
equipment  to  count  votes.  These  ballots 
look  a  little  bit  like  some  standardized 
tests.  Voters  use  a  special  pen  or  pencil 
to  connect  arrows  or  fill  in  circles  or 
boxes  to  show  which  candidates  they 
prefer.  Then  the  ballots  are  inserted  into 
a  tabulating  machine,  which  reads  and 
counts  the  darkest  mark  in  each  set  of 
choices.  Wake,  Randolph,  Orange,  and 
other  counties  use  this  system. 

The  newest  type  of  voting  technology 
is  direct  recording  electronic  (DRE).  A 
DRE  device  does  not  use  a  ballot. 

Instead,  voters  enter  their  choices  using 
push  buttons  or  a  touch  screen.  The 
machine  stores  the  information  in  its 
electronic  memory.  Thirty-three  counties, 
including  Mecklenburg,  Guilford,  and 
Alleghany,  use  DRE  systems. 

Each  county's  Board  of  Elections 
decides  what  kind  of  equipment  that 
county  will  use  for  voting.  To  make  the 
decision,  they  consider  how  much  the 
different  methods  cost,  how  accurate 
they  are,  how  much  storage  space  they 
require,  and  how  easy  they  are  to  use. 

No  method  is  perfect.  Each  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Some 
people  like  the  modern  DRE  devices 
best.  Others  prefer  optical  scanning 
equipment.  No  matter  what  technology 
your  county  uses,  it's  important  to 
follow  the  instructions  and  use  it 
properly.  That's  the  best  way  to  make 
sure  every  single  vote  is  counted  just  the 
way  the  voter  meant  it. 

— Leslie  Kesler 
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HOW  WE  VOTE  NOW 


Learning  about  North  Carolina 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  || 

by  Amanda  Foss* 


Conducting  research  on 
North  Carolina's 
branches  of  government 
and  the  state's  election  process 
has  become  simpler  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Internet.  The 
Internet  provides  numerous 
sites  you  can  use  to  learn  more 
about  state  leaders,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  court 
systems.  A  description  of 
sites — which  might  prove 
useful  for  your  next  THJHA 
project  on  state  government — 
is  given  below. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Office  of  the  Governor 
(http://www.govemor.state.nc.us/) 

Learn  exactly  what  North 
Carolina's  governor  has  been 
up  to  lately,  what  his 
upcoming  schedule  entails, 
and  how  to  participate  in  the 
Governor's  Page  Program. 

Office  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor 

(http://www.ltgov.state.nc.us/) 

Ever  wonder  what  the 
lieutenant  governor's  political 
priorities  are?  Visit  the 
lieutenant  governor's  site  to 
learn  about  them,  as  well  as 
official  duties  and  special 
assignments  such  as  the 
North  Carolina  Teaching 
Fellows  Program,  North 
Carolina  Rural  Economic 
Development  Center,  and 
Health  and  Wellness  Trust 
Fund  Commission. 


North  Carolina  Governors 
(http://www.itpi.dpi.state.nc.us/ 

governors/) 

Developed  by  the  Educational 
Technology  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  this  project 
provides  portraits,  signatures, 
and  brief  historical  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  North  Carolina's 
governors — from  1776  to  the 
present. 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

General  Assembly 
(http://www.ncleg.net/) 
Responsible  for  making  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  the 
General  Assembly  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  senate 

(http:  /  Zwww.ncleg.net /html2001  / 

Senate / Senate. html)  and  the 
house  of  representatives 


(http:  /  /  www.ncleg.net/html2001  / 

House  / House.html).  You  can 
utilize  this  helpful  site  to  find 
out  who  represents  your 
district  in  the  General 
Assembly 

(http:/  /  www.ncleg.net/html2001/ 

Representation/ Who  RepresentsMe/ 

index.html),  check  out  the  state 
constitution 

(http:  /  /  www.ncleg.net/html2001  / 

Leglnfo  /  constitution/  ncconstitution. 

html),  look  up  laws  or  statutes 
(http:  /  /  www.ncleg.net/html2001  / 

Search/ Search.html).  and  discover 
how  an  idea  becomes  a  law 

(http:  /  /  www.ncleg.net/html2001  / 

Leglnfo /educational /IdeaToLaw. 

html. 

JUDICIAL  BRANCH 

North  Carolina  Court  System 

(http://www.aoc.state.nc.us/) 


The  General  Assembly's  Web  site  offers  insight  into  the  branch  of  government  that  creates  the  laws  that 
govern  our  state.  Image  courtesy  of  tile  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 
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* Amanda  Foss  works  as  the  head  librarian  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


This  site  provides  extensive 
information  on  the  state's 
judicial  branch  of 
government,  including 
opinions  and  daily  dockets 
from  the  North  Carolina 
Court  of  Appeals  and 
Supreme  Court.  Also  of 
interest  are  the  biographies  of 
current  and  recently  retired 
judges  and  justices,  and  court 
histories  and  facts. 

Teen  Court  Program 
(http://www.juvjus.state.nc.us/sop/ 

teen  court.htm) 

Initiated  by  Cumberland 
County's  Judge  Andy 
Dempster  in  the  1990s,  this 
program  trains  youth 
volunteers  to  serve  as  court 
officials — hearing  complaints 
and  determining  sanctions  for 
first-time  juvenile  offenders 
who  have  admitted  to 
violating  the  law. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
ELECTIONS 

North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Elections 

(http://wrww.sboe.state.nc.us/) 

Discover  how  the  state's 
Board  of  Elections  administers 
the  election  process  and 
campaign  finance.  See 
historical  election  results 
dating  back  to  1992,  learn 
how  to  register  to  vote,  and 
find  out  how  to  contact  your 
county  Board  of  Elections 
office. 

OTHER  SITES  OF  INTEREST 

For  additional  information  on 
North  Carolina's  government 
and  elections,  you  may  wish 
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The  State  Board  of  Elections  site  as  it  looked  after  the  general  election  on  November  5, 1996.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Elections. 


to  consult  GovSpot.com's 
North  Carolina  Government 
page 

(http:/  /  www.govspot.com/state/ 

nc.htm)  and  the  About  North 
Carolina  page  available  from 
the  North  Carolina  Public 
Schools  Web  site 

(http:/  /  www.ncpublicschools.org/ 

students  / aboutnc.html) ,  or  to 
compare  our  state's 
government  with  those  of 
other  states,  check  out  the 
State  and  Local  Governments 
Resource  Page 

(http://lcweb.loc.gov/global/ 
state /stategov.html)  sponsored 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Search  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History's  on-line 
database  Rediscovery 
(http:  /  /  ncmuseumofhistory.org  / 

moh/page.htm)  to  learn  about 
government-  and  election- 
related  artifacts  housed  in  the 
museum's  collection. 

NC  WiseOwl,  available  in 
your  school  media  center 

(http:  /  / www.ncwiseowl.org  / )  or 

on  NC  LIVE 

(http:/ / www.nclive.org)  at  your 


local  public  library  or  home 
computer,  is  a  database  you 
can  use  to  search  periodicals 
and  newspapers  for 
information  on  North 
Carolina's  political  past  and 
future.  NC  WiseOwl  also 
provides  helpful  information 
on  citing  Internet  resources 

(http:/  /  www.ncwiseowl.org/ 

reference  /  citations.htm) . 

Visit  the  American  Library 
Association's  Kids  Connect 
site 

(http:/  /www.ala.org/ICONN/ 

kcevaluate.html)  to  learn  ways 
to  evaluate  government  Web 
pages  that  you  find  on  your 
own  while  surfing  the  'Net. 
There  are  many  great  sites 
available  on  the  Internet; 
however,  there  are  also  many 
with  incorrect  or  biased 
information.  When  in  doubt, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  consult 
additional  Web  resources, 
print  sources,  and  your 
parent,  teacher,  or  librarian. 


The  Kids  Connect  logo  (in  background  above)  is 
courtesy  of  the  Kids  Connect  organization. 
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